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The teacher-principal relationship is 
a crucial focal point in determining the 
degree of success which may be achieved 
| by the teachers and pupils of any school 
syStem. Most principals know what they 
expect of their teachers in the class- 
room, in professional conduct, and in 
personal behavior. Likewise, most facul- 
ty members are able to point out what 
teachers consider desirable in those same 
areas of teacher activity. If there is 
substantial disagreement between teacher 
and principal relative to such activi- 
ties, what is the effect in terms of 
teacher satisfaction and teacher ef- 
fectiveness? Will the teacher express 
confidence in the principal's leadership? 
A recent study completed under the aus- 
pices of the Midwest Administration 
Center attempted to provide answers to 
these questions.! 


The investigation was conducted in 
eight elementary and seven secondary 
schools located in southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. Fifteen princi- 
pals and 284 teachers participated in 
the study. School size ranged from 182 
to 735 pupils. When compared with a na- 
tionally representative teacher popu- 
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lation,® the teachers in this study were 
Slightly younger and had less experience 
than the national sample. However, they 
were similar inrespect to marital status 
and academic preparation. Each principal 
was given a form consisting of sixty 
statements and was asked to indicate 
what he expected his teachers to do. Each 
teacher was given the same form but was 
instructed to indicate what hemost want- 
ed in his teaching situation. In addi- 
tion, each principal rated the effective- 
ness of his teachers and each teacher 
rated his own satisfaction, effective- 
ness, and confidence in the leadership 
of the principal. From these data it was 
possible (1) to determine the degree of 
agreement between each teacher and his 
principal, (2) to rank the teachers from 
high agreement to low agreement, and (3) 
to determine the relationship between 
amount of agreement and a teacher's 
satisfaction, effectiveness, and confi- 
dence in leadership. 


Teacher Satisfaction 


In the planning stage of the investi- 
gation, it was hypothesized that those 
teachers whose wants and needs were in 
agreement with their principal's expec- 
tations would express significantly 
higher job satisfaction than would those 
teachers whose wants were in conflict 
with the principal's definition of the 
teacher's role. This hypothesis was sub- 
stantiated by the study. When the 25 per 
cent of the teachers showing greatest 
agreement with their principals was com- 
pared with the 25 per cent showing the 
most conflict, the former group express- 
ed significantly greater satisfaction 
with their teaching situations. 


What reasons did teachers in each group 
give for their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction? The teachers were given the op- 
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portunity towrite short statements which 
would further explain their reasons for 
their satisfaction ratings, all of which 
was done anonymously. The highly satis- 
fied teachers consistently referred to 
certain attributes of their principals, 
such as scholarly attitude, general com- 
petency, making the teachers feel worthy, 
guidance without interference, making it 
easy for teachers to teach, maintaining 
good discipline, patience, understand- 
ing, fine personality, and courteous 
manner. Just as consistently the highly 
dissatisfied teachers failed to mention 
the principal, but they referred to a 
variety of contributory annoyances, such 
as an unwanted class, a section of slow 
learners, lack of pupil interest, short- 
age of equipment and supplementary ma- 
terials, other teachers, extra curricu- 
lar duties, inter-staff competitiveness, 
district residence requirements, early 
return of contracts, non-participation 
in defining school goals, toomuch cleri- 
cal work, the small town - and the prin- 
cipal's wife! There is much similarity 
between the reactions of this sample of 
teachers and the results obtained from a 
study of 100,000 Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany employees.? This investigation re- 
vealed that if employees were discon- 
tented with their relations with manage- 
ment, they would seize upon and magnify 
any inconveniences arising from their 
other surroundings. 


Effectiveness 


At the outset of the study, the hy- 
pothesis was advanced that those teachers 
whose wants andneeds were similar to the 
expectations their principals held for 
them would be rated as more effective in 
the teaching situation. When the teachers 
rated their own effectiveness, this was 
definitely not true. Indeed, the high- 
agreement teachers and the high-conflict 
teachers all tended to rate their own 
effectiveness about the same--average. 
Why should this be? Surely among 284 
teachers there ought to be a consider- 
able amount of variation in effective- 
ness. It may be that teachers as a group 
are extremely modest; perhaps there are 
strong pressures in the form of group 
norms which cause teachers to respond to 
group mediocrity; it is possible that 
teachers are extremely ideal in outlook, 
setting exceptionally high standards of 
achievement, and failing to achieve their 
standards they consider themselves only 


average in effectiveness; or finally, it 
may be that teachers are unable to make 
a subjective appraisal of their own ac- 
complishments. 


Although teachers appear unwilling or 
unable to make discriminating ratings of 
their own effectiveness, the principals 
are able to make such ratings of the 
teachers. The design of the study was not 
such as to enable one to vouch for the 
accuracy of principals' ratings as com- 
pared with teachers' self-ratings; but 
the principals did designate effective 
and ineffective teachers, and effective 
teachers were the ones whose wants and 
needs were similar to the principal's 
expectations. Assuming that the principal 
is in contact with the superintendent, 
school board, and teaching staff, and 
therefore is a legitimate person to de- 
fine the teacher role as it relates to 
the achievement of school goals, it seems 
logical that the principal should tend 
to rate a teacher's effectiveness in 
terms of how well that teacher performs 
the role which the principal sees neces- 
sary for achievement of such goals. How- 
ever, if the teacher's wants and needs 
are such that the defined role is dis- 
tasteful or incompatible, conflict will 
exist and that teacher's role perform- 
ance may be minimal. As a result, the 
principal will tend torate such a teach- 
er low in effectiveness. This may be 
penalizing innovation and creativity on 
the part of a teacher and rewarding com- 
pliance and conformity. The consequence 
may be that if change is to occur in a 
school, it must almost of necessity 
originate with the principal. Following 
this line of reasoning, the traditional 
teacher skepticism of ratings by ad- 
ministrators might be well founded. 


The foregoing discussion has been based 
upon the assumption of a purely rational 
teacher-role definition by the principal 
and a completely semi-centered role in- 
cumbent--the teacher. In actuality, this 
is unlikely to be the case. No sensible 
principal is going to define teacher 
roles in such @ manner as to cause an 
almost impossible staffing problem; and 
most teachers are adaptable and flexible 
enough to perform reasonably defined 
roles. Nevertheless, the problem is suf- 
ficiently acute that it merits continu- 
ous consideration on the part of school 
administrators. 
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Confidence in Leadership 


A third hypothesis of the study sug- 
gested that teachers whose wants and 
needs were in agreement with what the 
principal expected would express more 
confidence in leadership than would 
teachers whose wants were in conflict 
with the principal's expectations. This 
hypothesis was confirmed. In a way, the 
teacher's confidence rating is an evalu- 
ation of the principal, in terms of how 
well he measures up to the teacher's con- 
ceptualization of an ideal principal. 
Interestingly, inan earlier study Prince 
found that the degree of congruence in 
values between teachers and principals 
is directly related to the teacher's 
confidence in the principal's leader- 
ship.* It seems reasonable to expect a 
principal's values to influence the man- 
ner in which he defines the job of the 
teacher, and the teachers with value 
patterns similar to the values of their 
principals ought to find such a role to 
be quite adequate in meeting teacher 
wants and needs. 


Implications 


Although the foregoing discussion has 
touched only briefly on some of the find- 
ings and results of the study, several 
implications may be drawn which are of 
particular concern to administrators. 


1. It is important that two aspects of 
social behavior be considered when view- 
ing the administration of a school. The 
administrator must be concerned about 
the job specifications and functions 
which are necessary for the achievement 
of school goals, but at the same time 
he must also be aware of the wants and 
needs of those individuals who are 
brought into the school to perform the 
functions necessary to goal achievement. 
Theoretically speaking, maximum goal 
achievement should result when the prin- 
cipal's expectations for teacher behavior 
are identical with the wants and needs 
of the teachers in his school. The prin- 
cipal is interested in goal achievement. 
How can he bring this about? There are 
at least three general approaches which 
he may make. (1) He may attempt to staff 
his school with teachers whose wants and 
needs are perfectly compatible with the 
principal-defined teacher role. Obvious- 
ly, this would constitute an insurmount- 
able selection task. (2) He might staff 
his school strictly on the basis of pro- 
fessional teacher qualifications and 
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then, through appropriate in-service 
training and "brainwashing" techniques, 
socialize the teachers into complete ac- 
ceptance of the prescribed role. This 
would hardly be feasible and it would be 
undesirable in our society. (3) The 
third and most promising alternative 
would be to compromise and use some 
combination of the first two approaches, 
The administrator might select members 
who could be reasonably expected to per- 
form the roles, socialize them within 
reasonable limits, and then be willing 
to alter and redefine roles in such a 
way as to make the roles more compatible 
with teacher wants. The latter procedure 
would not completely eliminate disagree- 
ment, but the degree of conflict should 
be low enough that most of the teachers 
would be satisfied, effective as judged 
by the principal, and confident in the 
leadership of their principal. It seems 
likely that such teachers should do a 
better job of guiding the learning proc- 
ess of children. 


If the principal is to alter and re- 
define teacher roles in the direction of 
teacher wants and needs, he must have 
some knowledge of what such wants and 
needs are. Although he should be able to 
ascertain some of these intuitively, 
most administrators probably ought to 
devote more time andenergy to this prob- 
lem than is usually done, thus enabling 
the principal to make more artful appli- 
cation of such psychological and socio- 
logical principles as are available. 


2. The principal needs to be more ef- 


fective in communicating his expectations 
to his teachers. This study was not de- 
Signed to investigate communications, 
but a wide disparity was noted between 
what the principal said he expected his 
teachers to do and what the teachers 
said the principal expected of them. If 
teachers react to a situation according 
to the way they perceive it, it behooves 
the principal to exert his utmost toward 
making sure that teachers perceive his 
expectations as he intends them to be 
perceived. Granted that some of the bur- 
den also lies with the teacher, it is 
quite possible that in recent years the 
principal's concerns with buildings, 
bonds, and budgets have caused consider- 
able neglect in the area of principal- 
teacher relationships. 


3. Effectiveness ratings are no better 
than the criteria used in making such 
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judgments. When a teacher's wants and 
needs are similar to what the principal 
expects of teachers, it seems reasonable 
that such a teacher will respond favor- 
ably. However, the question arises as 
to whether or not such a teacher is bet- 
ter at promoting or encouraging student 
learning. Is the teacher more effective, 
or is he only a better conformist? If 
the high conformist teacher should be- 
come the vogue, then any change within 
the school would have to be initiated by 
the principal. Such a condition would be 
difficult to accept. Therefore the prin- 
cipal may need to be on guard as he 
rates his subordinates, making sure that 
he is appraising effectiveness and not 
conformity. 


4. Teacher reluctance to accept the 
merit rating idea may be due to inability 
to make self-assessments of effective- 
ness. In this study practically all of 
the teachers rated themselves average. 
Teacher acceptance of the merit rating 
principle is unlikely to occur if almost 
all teachers see themselves as average, 
since they would see little possibility 
of merit increases for themselves. 


5. The key position of the principal 
necessitates teacher confidence in his 
leadership. Occasionally there is a 
principal who makes unreasonable demands 
in regard to teacher performance, and 
probably such an individual would re- 
ceive little expression of confidence 
from his teachers. However, if the edu- 
cational job is to be accomplished, the 
teachers must have confidence in his 
leadership ability. If this is not true, 
then there may be as many different 
school purposes and goals as there are 
teachers on the staff. : 


In Conclusion 


The principal occupies a vital spot in 
the organization of the school. The na- 
ture of the teacher-principal relation- 
ship is instrumental in determining 
teacher satisfaction, effectiveness, and 
confidence in leadership. 


Now, most administrator decisions, 
judgments, and actions are made within 
some frame of reference or based upon 
some theory. Whether the principal real- 
izes it or not, he defines teacher roles 
in various ways because of differing 
theories and viewpoints about what a 
teacher should do. Also, he rates teach- 


ers according to some theoretical stand- 
ard or criteria. Likewise, teachers are 
promoted, transferred, or fired on the 
basis of certain principles held by the 
administrator. 


_ One important implication of the study 
reported, however, is that it is folly 
to attempt to separate administrative 
theory from administrative practice. 
Theory suggests principles that may be 
used as guides to action; but conse- 
quences of the action may necessitate a 
reassessment of the theory. A principle, 
proven to be an effective guide to ac- 
tion in one situation, may prove to be 
ineffective in another. The totality 
of the result must be considered in as- 
sessing the merit of any theoretical 
position. 


Furthermore, one theory or principle 
never completely covers a situation. Any 
wise administrator, for example, will 
temper his theory of role expectations 
with a sympathetic understanding of per- 
sonal and individual needs. Both of 
these in turn he will stand prepared to 
adjust to each unique situation. Combi- 
nations of theories, adjusted through 
actual experience, are the ultimate 
guides to administrator behavior. 


It is suggested that principals should 
operate from some useful theoretical 
framework; it is recommended that they 
constantly weigh and evaluate that the- 
ory in the light of practice; and it is 
hoped that effective administrator be- 
havior and better education will result. 
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